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THE 


PLOT DISCOVERED, 


| ec. Os. 


WE have entruſted to Parliament the guardianſhip of our 
liberties, not the power of ſurrendering them. Shame 
fall on the mitred mufti, who aims to perſuade us, that it 
is the Almighty's will that the greateſt part of mankind 
ſhould come into the world with ſaddles on their backs and 
bridles in their mouths, and the remaning few realy booted 
and ſpurred tor the purpoſe of riding them. 


c FTPHE Mass or Tye PEOPLE HAVE NOTHING 

TO DO WITH THE Laws, BUT TO OBEY 

| THEM |'—Ere yet this foul treaſon againſt the 
majeſty of man, ere yet this blaſphemy againſt the 

goodneſs of God be regiſtered among our ſtatutes, 

I enter my proteſt ! Ere yet our laws as well as our 

religion be muffled up in myſteries, as a CHRISTIAN 

I proteſt againſt this worſe than Pagan darkneſs ! 

| Fre yet the ſword deſ&ends, the two-edged ſword 

that is now waving over the head of Freedom, as a 

BRITON, I proteſt againſt ſlavery! Ere yet it be made 


oe egal for Miniſters to act with vigour beyond law, 2 
> Ze as a CHILD OF PEACE, I proteſt againſt civil war ! 
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This is the brief moment, in which Freedom 
pleads on her knees: we will join her pleadings, 
ere yet ſhe riſes terrible to wrench the ſword from 
the hand of her mercileſs enemy]! We will join 
the {till ſmall voice of reaſon, ere yet it be over- 
whelmed in the great and ſtrong wind, in the 
earthquake, and in the fire! Theſe deteſtable 
Bills I ſhall examine in their undiminiſhed propor- 
tions, as they firſt dared ſhew themſelves to 


«i? 


* 


the light, diſregarding and deſpiſing all ſubſequent 
palliatives and modifications. From their firſt 


ſtate it is made evident beyond all power of doubt, 


what are the wiſhes and intentions of the preſent 
Miniſters ; and their wiſhes and intentions baving 


deen ſo evidenced, if the legiſlature authorize, if 


the people endure one ſentence of ſuch Bills from 
ſuch manifeſt conſpirators againſt the Conſtitution, 
that legiſlature will by degrees authorize the 

whole, and the people endure the whole—yea, 
that legiſlature will be capable of authoriſing even 
worſe, and the people will be unworthy of better. 


' The firſt of theſe Bills is an attempt to afſaflinate 
the Liberty of the Preſs: the ſecond, to ſmother 
the Liberty of Specch, And firſt of the firſt, which 


we ſhall cxamine clauſe by clauſe.— The outrage 
| offered 
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offered to his Majefty is the pretext—which out- 
rage is aſcribed to the multitude of ſeditious 


pamphlets and ſpeeches daily printed, publiſhed, 


and diſperſed with umemitting induſtry and with, 


a tranſcendant boldnets.” At the time that 
Thomas Paine's books were diſperſed *with an un- 


remitting induſtry and a tranſcendant boldneſs“ 


unexampled ſince that time, was not the ſame. 
complaint made in a proclamation from the throne ? 
The circumftances ſtated as cauſes in this Bill, the 
ſame circumſtances then exiſted; but did they 


appear to produce a ſimilar effect? Were not the 


higher claſſes infatuated, were not the multitude 
maddened with exceſs of Loyalty? The diſper- 


ſion therefore of ſeditious pamphlets was not the 
cauſe : zhat was the cauſe which gave to ſedition 


the colouring of truth, and made diſaffection the 
dictate of hunger, the preſent unjuſt, unneceſſary 
and calamitons War—a War that brought dearth, 
and threatens flavery! It was hunger and the 
ſenſe of inſulted wrongs that urged the 1gnorant 
mob with miſplaced indignation to utter groanings 
and hifles againſt the Sovereign ; and with regard 
to the ſtone or bullet I can beſt expreſs my ſenti- 
ments by adopting the language of the reſolutions 
affixed to the Sheffield addreſs: That I truly 

| | A3 | believe, 
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believe, there is only one herd of abandoned miſ- 


_ creants in his majeſty's dominions capable of 


committing ſo wicked and treaſonable an attack 
on the firft magiſtrate of the land, thoſe purjured 
conſpirators againſt the lives and liberties of the 
people, the diſbanded troops of ſpies and informers 


who, fince the late ſtate trials, had been out of 


employment. 
But whatever the cauſes may have been, 


on account of theſe outrages the miniſters 
have judged that it is become neceſſary to provide 
a further remedy againſt all ſuch treaſonable and 


ſeditious practices and attempts. A man ſuſpected 


from confuſed evidence of having thrown a ſtone 
at his Majefty has been committed for High 
Treaſon ; and another who only exclaimed, no 
War! bread! no war! has been committed for a 


bigh miſdemeanor : and yet it has been judged 


neceſſary to provide further remedies! O that 
our beloved Sovereign may never have cauſe 
through the machinations of his quacking miniſters 
to adapt the old epitaph, I was well, they would 


make me better, and ſo deſtroyed me. In all 


niniſterial meaſures there are two reaſons, the real, 


and the oſtenſible. The oſtenſible reaſon of the 
preſent Bill we have heard; the real reaſon will 


not clade the ſearch of common ſagacity. The 
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exiſting laws of Treaſon were too clear, too une- 
quivocal. Judges indeed (what will not Judges 
do?) Judges might endeavour to transfer to theſe 
laws their own flexibility ; Judges might make 
ſtrange interpretations, But Engliſh J uries could 
not, would not underſtand them. Hence inſtead of 


eight hecatombs of condemned traitors ' behold = 
eight triumphant acquitted felons! Hinc ille 


 lacryme.——The preſent Bills were conceived 
and laid in the dunghill of deſpotiſmm among 
the other yet unhatched eggs of the old Serpent. 
In due time and in fit opportunity they crawled 
into light. Genius of Britain! cruſh them 


The old Treaſon Laws are ſuperſeded by the ex- 
ploded commentaries of obſequious Crown law- 
yers, the commentary has conſpired againſt the text: 
a vile and uſeleſs flave has conſpired to dethrone 
its venerable maſter. If any perſon within the 
realm or without ſhall compaſs, imagine, invent, 
deviſe, or intend death or deſtruction, or any 

| bodily harm tending to death or deſtruction, maim 
or wounding, impriſonment or reſtraint of the 
perſon of our ſovereigu Lord, the King, or if he 


levy war againſt his Majeſty, or move or ſtir any 


forcigner or ſtranger to invaſion- he ſhall be ad- 


A4 judged 


* whoever by printing, writing, preaching, or 
malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, ſhall compaſs, or 
imagine, or deviſe to deprive or depoſe the King, 
or his heirs and ſucceſſors from the ſtyle, power, 
and kingly name, of the imperial crown of this 
realm, he ſhall be adjudged a traitor,” Here lurks 
B the ſnake. To promulge what we believe to be 
| truth is indeed a law beyond law; but now if any 


Republic to be the moſt perfect form of govern- 
ment, and endeavour by all argument to prove it 
ſo, be is guiity of High Treaſon : for what he 


ductive of happineſs, he recommends and to re- 


of the kingly name. By the exiſting treaſon laws 
a man fo accuſed would plead, It is the privilege 


opinions he pleaſes, provided he ſtir up to no pre- 
ſent action. Let my reaſonings have been mo- 
narcbical or republican, whilſt I act as a royaliſt, 
I am free from guilt, Soon, I fear, ſuch excuſe 
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that ſuch opinions were not withed to be realized, 


except 


judged a traitor.” We objet not. But 


man ſhonld publiſh, nay, if even in a friendly 
letter or in ſocial converſation any ſhould aſſert a 


declares to be the more perfect, and the moſt pro- 


commend a Republic is to recommend an abolition 


of an Engliſhman to entertain what ſpeculative 


will be of no avail, It will be in vain to alledge,, 
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9 
except as the reſult of progreſſive reformation and 


ameliorated manners ; that the author dr ſpeaker 
never dreamed of ſeeing them realized; though 


he fhould expreſsly ſet forth, that they neither 
could be, nor would be, nor ought to be, realized 
in the preſent or the following reign ; ſtill he would 
be guilty of high Treaſon: for though he recom- 
mends not an attempt to depoſe his preſent Majeſty 
from the kingly name, yet he evidently recom- 
mends the denial of it to ſome one of his diſtant 
ſucceſſors. All political controverſy is at an end. 


Thoſe ſudden breezes and noiſy guſts, which 
purified the atmoſphere they diſturbed, are 


huſhed to deathlike filence, The cadaverous 
tranquillity of deſpotiſm will ſucceed the generous 
order and graceful indiſcretions of freedam—the 


black moveleſs peſtilential vapour of ſlavery will be 


inhaled at every pore. But, beware, O ye rulers 
of the earth! For it was ordained at the foundation 


of the world by the King of kings, that all cor- 


ruption ſhould conceal within its boſom that which 
will purify; and THEY WHO SOW PESTILENCB 
MUST REAP WIRLWINDS, | 


But not only are the exertions of living genius 


to be ſmothered by the operation of this execrable 


clauſe 
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clauſe ! All names of paſt ages dear to liberty are 
equally pſcribed! He who prints and publiſhes 
againſt monarchy, as well as he who writes 


againſt it, is a traitor. The future editions will 


be treaſonable. If the legiſlature can paſs, if the 
people can endure ſuch a law, it will ſoon paſs, 


they will eafily eadure a domiciliary inqueſt, which 


will go through our private and our public libraries 


with the expurgatorial beſom! 'This has been 


to believe it, leſt an unbidden and unwelcome ſuſ- 
picion force its way into our boſoms, that they, 


already done in Hanover; it was done by order of 


the government there in the courſe of the laſt 
year. We hope and ſtruggle to believe, that the 


meaſure proceeded entirely from the reſident mi- 
niſters; we hope and ſtruggle to believe, that the 


firſt magiſtrate of a free country, that a monarch 
whoſe forefathers the bold diſcuſſion of political 
principles placed and preferved on the throne of 
Great Britain, could not be the author of an edict 


which aſſumes the infallibility of the Pope, and the 
power of the inquiſition. We hope and ſtruggle 


who ordered ſuch a meaſure in Hanover, muſt 
with it in England. Sages and patriots that being 
dead do yet ſpeak to us, ſpirits of Milton, Locke, 
Sidney, Harrington! that ftill wander through 
your native country, giving wiſdom and inſpiring 
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zeal | the cauldron of perſecution is bubbling 


againſt you,—the ſpells of deſpotiſm afe being 


mattered | Bleſt ſpirits ! aſſiſt us, leſt hell exorciſc 


earth of all that is heaven]y ! 


Our anceſtors were wiſely cautions in 
framing the bill of treaſon; they would not 


admit words as ſufficient evidences of inten- 


tion, How often does the tongue utter what 
the moment after the heart diſapproves ! theſe 
indiſcretions are blameable in the individual, but 
the frequency of them was honorable to the nation 


at large, as it demonſtrated the unſuſpecting ſpirit 
of a free government, too proud to be jealous !— 


Beſides, words are eaſily miſtated without ill- inten- 
tion; how eaſily then, where Power CAN PAY 
Pexauny? Hired ſwearers were not perhaps fo 
numerous in former days, as (we may judge by 
the ſtate trials) they are now. But our anceſtors 
however had read, that when the rulers and bigh- 


prieſts were intereſted in making a man appear 
guilty, even the ſpotleſs innocence of the Son of 


God could not preſerve him from falſe witneſſes. 


But ] hear it ſuggeſted, that the two Acts will not 


be adminiſtered in all their pothble ſtretch of 


implication! Pale-hearted men, who cannot ap- 
prove, yet who dare not oppoſe a moſt foul miniſ- 
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try, is it come to this, that Britons ſhould depend 
on clemency not juſtice, that Britons ſhould whine 
to Miniſters to ſtand between them and the law? 
But if honeſt pride and burning indignation pre- f 
vent not the queſtion in you, experience anſwers 
that wherever it ſhall ſuit the purpoſes of a cor- 
rupt and abandoned miniſtry, theſe Acts will be 
adminiſtered to the utmoſt ſtretch of poſſible 
implication. Read the trial of Gerald, and then 
alk your own hearts, on what evidence a man may. 
not be condemned? and what are theſe Bills but 
an edition of Scotch laws with large additions? 
Know ye not, there is a numerous peace- eſtabliſh- 


ment of King's tradeſmen, of penſioners, of hired 
ſpies, of hungry informers, and of witneſſes moſt 


learned in their profeſſion, who have graduated in 
guilt and paſſed through all the degrees of 


ſerviceable iniquity from loſs of memory to 


equivocation, and from equivocation to perjury? 
Of theſe myſterious Slave-maſons know ye not 
who 1s the grand maſter ? And that from theſe he 
will find it poſſible to pack juries? And when 
not packed, are not Juries often ignorant, and 
ſometimes timid? Do ye not know, that our 
nature is liable to corruption? and that to be 
delivered from evil we muſt not be led into temp- 

tation ? 
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tation? Have we not then the authority of Chriſt 
for aſſerting that men, who have been made Judges 
by a miniſtry and hope to be made Lord Chan- 
cellors, may and ſometimes will be the creatures of 
that miniſtry ? But enough of fo contemptible an 
argument for Bills ſo big with ruin? I paid it too 
great reyerence, when I honored its nonſenſe with 
the ceremony of refutation. Y 


The next dlauls of this Vit) is. and be it farther 


enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that if any 


perſon or perſons within that part of Great Britain 
called England, ſhall maliciouſly and adviſedly, by 
writing, printing, preaching, ſpeaking, expreſs 
or publiſh any words, ſentences, or other thing or 


things, to incite or ſtir up the people to hatred or 


_ diſlike of his Majeſtty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, or 
the eſtabliſhed government and condition of this 
realm, every ſuch perſon ſhall be liable to puniſh- 


ment ſuch as is inflicted in caſes of high miſde- 


meanor ; and if convicted of a ſecond offence, be 
tranſported for ſeven years. This clauſe is, firſt of 
all, a groſs libel on his Majeſty. No Monarch ever 


yet reigned, and none ever will reign without 


ſome calumny and abuſe. This is a debt which he 
pays to his fituation. But where no occaſion for 
| abuſe 
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abuſe exiſts, the offenders will be few and con- 


temptible; and where the abuſe is groſs, our 


exiſting laws have provided ſevere penalties. But 


to declare by authority of parliament that the 


offenders are ſo numerous, and the abuſe of ſo 
ſpreading and dangerous nature, that the ſevere 
penalties already enacted are inadequate to the pre- 
venting it, will not this ſug geſt to everyunprejudiced 
man the dread, that enemies ſo numerous could not 
have ariſen without previous oppreſſion, and that 
abuſe ſo calculated to ſpread muſt have ſome foun- 


dation in trath? All cenſure intends to excite 


diſlike; to forbid all diſconrſes and publications 
that may tend to produce diſli le of his Majeſty, is 
in other words, to beſtow on the firſt magiſtrate of 
a free country an impunity from all cenſure. Iam 
aware, it will be objected, that ſuch diſcourſe or 
book muſt have uttered or publiſhed maliciouſly. 
But will the offender himſelf plead guilty to thy 
malicious intention? and if he himſelf does not 
plead guilty, what witneſſes can be brought againſt 
the ſecrets of the heart? The law muſt in theſe 
caſes judge of the intention by the effect; and 


where the effect is ſtrong and clear, a complai- 
fant Judge will always find himſelf incapable of 
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conceiving, how it could be produced, if not 


 malicioufly. DisLrxs! Gracious Heaven! 
To make ſuch a law to prevent an idle talker from 


exciting DISLIKE | why it is arming a man cap a- 
pee with cumbrous ſteel. to prevent the contingency 
of a ſcratch! Is not this a confeflion, that ſo bad 
is the ſtate of his body, that a fcratch might 
eventually terminate in a mortification! Puniſh- 
ment is unjuſt in proportion as the invective is true; 
puniſhment is unneceffary in proportion as the in- 
vective is falſe. For it confutes itſelf, and ſtriking 


againſt a rock flies back, and repeatingthe diminiſſied 
ealumny proclaims only its own repulſe. An abuſive 
fellow followed Pericles home with much pane- 
_ gyrical reviling. Pericles conſcious of its injuſtice, 


ordered his ſervants to light the man back again, 
as one who had choſen a delicate though unuſual 


way of reminding him of his merits. But Pericles 


was a republiean, and therefore it may be objeQed, 


not an appoſite precedent; but, my friends! if 


Monarchs would behave like republicans, all their 
ſubjects would act as royaliſts. Secondly, this 
clauſe is pernicious as tending to ſhut out his 
Majeſty from the poſſibility of hearing truth ;— 
which 1 hold to be High Treaſon againſt the 
Sovereign's better part—his intellect. For this law 


would 
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would prevent 4 cenſure of the King's meaſures, 
But ſo unfavourable are the circumſtances with 


which a Monarch is neceſſarily ſurrounded, that 
advice offered to him by any of his people cannot 


be ſuppoſed likely to make any impreſſion, unleſs 
conveyed in the moſt ſtartling language. There 
is a ſomewhat in all power which makes it dead 


except to the ſtrongeſt ſtimulants. But by what 
means can advice fo couched be wafted to the ear 


of Royalty? The man who offers it becomes an 
accuſed felon (for the Secretary of War too 
ſublime and vigorous for the flow-paced decencies 
of law holds that felony is a ſomething not neceſſa- 


rily determined by the ſentence of a Jury, but 


dependent on his individual opinion) the man 
who offers it becomes an accuſed felon. I have 
read, I think, that in ſome eaſtery courts the Am- 
baſſadors from Europe have their arms pinioned 


while they ſpeak to the Deſpot. Our miniſters 


faithful to Deſpotiſm, intend to improve on the 
hint, and no man who ſets forth grievances (and 
who is therefore properly an Ambaſſador from the 
people) muſt ſpeak to his Majeſty, unleſs in hand- 
cuffs and in fetters. And when the people dare not 
adyiſh; who will remain? Wolssrs that breathe 


_ foul. diforders into tha ear of Majeſty; and 
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whole flights of Priefts and Bithops, black men, 
and black;men with white arms, like magpies and 
crows that pick out the eyes of ſheep! Thirdly, 
this clauſe is a groſs libel on human nature, for 


it forbids all writings and all ſpeeches that excite 
| hatred or diſlike of the Conſtitution ; now the 


power of exciting hatred or diſlike conſiſts in this 
only, in ſhewing or appearing to ſhew that any 


perſon or thing is hoſtile to happineſs. To forbid . 


therefore this demonſtration, or this attempt to 
demonſtrate, that the Conſtitution is hoſtile to tlie 


happineſs of man, argues (ſuppoſing the miniſters 
acted on principle) that they already poſſeſs a prior 
3 demonſtration that this Conſtitution affords the 


utmoſt poſhble quantity of happineſs, the ſtanding 
point of eternal and omnipreſent good. Now if 
theſe miniſters believe this, namely, that the Con- 


ſtitution as it at preſent exiſts is the beſt poſſible, 
they muſt likewiſe believe either that there is no 
God, or if there be a God, that he is not all-pow- . 

_ erful or not benevolent. For this ſaid ſummum 


bonum as it at preſent exiſts, doth evidently pre- 
vent little evil and produce much. An omnipotent 
Devil in a good humour would grant a much better 
extreme of poſſible good. But if the preſent Con- 
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ſtitution be progreſſive, if its only excellence, if its 
whole endurableneſs conſiſt in motion; if that 
Which it is be only good as being the ſtep and 
mode of arriving at ſomething better; if theſe be 
traths (and Deſpotiſm ſhall dote on the wreteh 
who dares call them falſehoods,) then are our 
miniſters moft unnaturally dwarfing what they 
dare not at ance deftroy. As ladies'of high rank 
and ſenſibility give gin to young dogs, even ſo are 
they drenching the Conſtitution with a poiſon, to 
prevent its further growth and keep it a fit play- 
thing for themſelves to dandle. This is the conclu- 
ſion of the new Treaſon Bill. I will only add, 

that the word Majeſty in its original fignification, 
meant that weight which the will and opinions of 
the majority imparted. Majeſty meant the unity 
of the people; the one point in which ten million 
_ rays concentered. The antient Lex Majeſtatis, or 
| law of Treaſon was intended againft thoſe who 
injured the People ;—aad Tiberius was the firſt who 
transfered this law from the people to the protection 
of tyrants.— In our laws the King is regarded as 
the voice and will of the people: which while he 
remains, it is een, treaſonable to en 
_ him, | 
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We proceed to the ſecond Bill, for more effectu- 


| ally preventing ſeditious meetings and aſſemblies. 


At my firſt glance over it, it recalled to me by 
force of contraſt the ſtern fimplicity and perſpicuous 
briefneſs of the Athenian laws. But our miniſter's 
meaning generally bears an inverſe proportion to 
the multitude of his words. If his declaration 


conſiſt of fifty lines, it may be compreſſed into ten; 


if it extend to five hundred, it may be compreſſed 
into five. His ſtyle is infinitely porous: deprived 
of their vacuities the 79 may, the univerſe of his 


bills and ſpeeches would take up leſs room than a 
nutſhell. The Bill now pending is indeed as full- 


foliaged, as the Manchineel tree; (and like the 
manchineel, will poiſon thoſe who are fools enough 
to ſlumber beneath it) but its import is briefly 
this—firſt, that the people of England ſhould 
poſſeſs no unreſtrained right of conſulting in 
common on common grievances: and ſecondly, 
that Mr. Thelwall ſhould no longer give political 
leQures, re 


The public amuſements at the Theatre are 
already under miniſterial controul. And if the 
tremendous ſublimity of Schiller, if the Rob- 
ers can be legally ſuppreſſed by that thing yclept a 
Lord Chamberlain, in point of literary exhibition 
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it would be unreaſonable for Mr. Thelwall to com- 


plain. But in proportion as he feels himſelf of 


little conſequence hewillperceive the ſituation of the 
miniſtry is deſperate. Nothing could make him 


of importance but that he ſpeaks the feelings of 
multitudes. Ibe feelings of men are always foun- 
ded in truth. The modes of expreſſing them may 


be blended with error, and the feelings themſelves 
may lead to the moſt abhorred exceſſes. Yet till 
they are originally right : they teach man that 
ſomething is wanting, ſomething which he ought 
to have. Now if the premier with the influence 
of the wealthy and the prejudices of the ignorant 


on his fide, were evidently ſtruggling to ſupply 4 


theſe perceived deſiderata, could an unſupported 


malcontent oppoſe him? Alas! it is the vice of f 
this nation, that if a miniſter merely promiſe to 


increaſe the comforts or enlarge the liberties of the 
people, he inſtantly conjures up ſuch a wild and 


overwhelming popularity, as enables him to exe- 


cute with impunity the moſt ruinous ſchemes 
againſt both. But William Pitt knows, that 
Thelwall is the voice of tens of thouſands, and he 
levels his parliamentary thunder-bolts againſt him 


with the fame emotion with which Caligula 
8 wiſhed | 
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wiſhed to ſee the whole Roman ſtate brought 
together in one neck, that he might have the 
juxury of beheading it at one moment. But we 
ſhall revert to this clauſe in due time, and gird 


ourſelves up to this conſideration of the reftriftions | 


of the right of petitioning. 


« Whereas aſſemblies of divers perſons collected 


for the purpoſe or under the pretext of deliberating 


on public grievances, and of agreeing on petitions, 
complaints, remonſtrances, declarations, or other 
addreſſes, to the King or to both houſes or either 


| houſe of Parliament, have of late been made uſe 
to ſerve the ends of factious and ſeditious perſons 
to the great danger of the public peace, &c. ' 


Where? when? and by whom have factious and 
ſeditious ſpeeches been made, and the public peace 
endangered, by aſſembled petitioners? Unleſs theſe 
Queſtions are circumſtantially anſwered, and the 


anſwers proved by legal evidence, an act for re- 


pealing the Conftitution will have paſſed on 
the ſtrength of a miniſterial aſſertion. Where, 
Within the laft years 
in various parts of the kingdom heavy griev- 
ances have called together crowded meetings. 
Which of theſe have endangered the public 
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peace? As far as my information, as far as 
the newſpaper accounts may be truſted, the more 
numerous the aſſembly, the more ſtrict has been 
the good order. What were the faQious and 
ſeditious ſpeeches,? Let them be fpecified. Are 

they ſuch as Locke and Lord Somers would have 
diſavowed? Or were they only bold and confti- 
tutional remonſtrances againſt dark and miniſterial 
iniquities ? If not ſuch, if they are truly factious 
and ſeditious (that is, exciting to violence) the 
exiſting laws are ſufficient authority for appre- 
hending the ſpeakers; let them be brought 
forwards and examined; let them and the mini- 
ſters be confronted! Let the Honourable Mr. 
Duxpas be aſked, whether or no they are among 
his old. correſpondents! or if the 2ole/y of this 
ſenator be overpowered, ſpare his bluſhes, and 
intreating the Right Honourable Mr. PiTT to re- 

cover his Memory, put him upon his oath—no ! 
not on his oath for why ſhould God's name be 

taken in van? but cloſely queſtion, him, whether 
or no thoſe ſpeakers. are not the Reporters of 
Government? Gentlemen (as a chief Juſtice would 
expreſs, himſelf) who have received acknowledge - 
ments for ſecret ſervices? It is highly probable, that 
this would appear to be the real caſe; and if it bo 
TS | | only 
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© only poſſible, whit the contrary remains unproved, 


ſuch a Whereas mult be a moſt inadequate ground 
for the preſent Bill. 


« BE jt enacted by the Kiry's moſt excellerit Majeſty, by | 


and with the conſent of the lohds ſpiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in this preſent parliament affembled, and by the 
authority of the fame, that from and after the | 

no meeting of any deſcription of perſons, exceeding the num. 


ber of | (other perfons than and except any meet- 
ing of any county, riding, or diviſion, called by the Lord 


N W or more juſtices of the peace of 


the county, or place where fuch meeting ſhall be holden, or 
any meeting of any corporate bod y] ſhall be holden for the 
purpole or on the pretext of confidering or for preparing any 
petition, complaint, remonſtrance, declaration, or other 
addreſſes, to the king, or to both houſes, or to either houſe 
of parliament, for alteration of matters eſtabliſhed in church 


and ſtate, for the purpoſe, or on the pretext of deliberating 


upon any grievance in church or ſtate, unleſs notice of the 


intention to hold ſuch meeting, and of the time and place, | 


when aad where the ſame ſhall be propoſed to be holden, and 
of the purpoſe for which the fame ſhalt be propoſed to be 
holden, and of the matter or matters to be propounded and 
deliberated upon in ſuch meeting, ſhall be given by public 
advertiſement in days at the leaſt before ſuch meet. 


ing ſhall be holden, and unleſs the authority to inſert ſuch. 


notice ſhall be figned by perſons at the leaſt, being 
houſekeepers reſident within the county, city, or place where 
luch meeting ſhall be propoſed. to he holden, and unleſs fuch 
authority ſo . ſhall be written at the foot of a true copy 
of ſuch notice, and ſhall be delivered to the perſon required 
to inſert the ſame in any ſuch as afore ſaid; which 


preferved, and ſhall produce the ſame whenever therets 
required by any one or more juſtice or juſtices of the peace, 


tor the county, city, town, or place, where ſuch perſon ſhall 


reſide, or where ſuch ſhall. be printed; and ſhall 
allo, if required, cauſe a true copy of ſuch notice, and au- 
thority ſo ſigned, to be delivered to any ſuch juſtice who ſhall 
require the fame, ”?” | = | 
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« Other than except any meeting call ed by the Lord 
Lieutenant”? Kc. | 
Admirable exceptions ! and truly conſoling to the 
ſix millions who inhabit © that part of Great Britain 
called England.” The unreſtrained Right of pe- 
titioning againſt grievances confined to Lord Lieu- 
tenants, Sheriffs of Counties, and Bodies Corporate 
to men and to ſets of men, againſt whom as being 
tbemſelves an heavy grievance, we ſhould de well 
to petition. And to Juſtices of Peace; men ap- 
pointed in a moment by Government and dif] placed 
in a moment: whoſe office is abſolutely dependent 
on the will of the Crown, and who are therefore 
nothing more or leſs than a ſcattered Army of 
King's Guards! men whoſe own privileges are an 
inſult on Liberty, are appointed excluſively the 
guardians of Britiſh Liberty ;—ah no] not her guar- 
dians, but her ſole Exccutors z 


« Any ſpecial circumſtances" | 


All the former particularizing of circumſtances. 
is ſuperſeded and rendered unneceſſary by the | 
pbraſe © any ſpecial circumſtances which phraſe 
gives to any brace of trading Juſtices an unlimited 
and arbitrary power of diſperſing the moſt nume- 
rous and reſpectable aflembly : and if human nature 

| | 5 ra 


N 
a 


5 
and common ſenſe ſtruggle againſt obedience, to 
ſeize them as felons or flaughter them as rebels. 
It this clauſe had paſſed, the word © conſtitution” 
ought to have been eraſed. The Bill would have 
been not only in its conſequences (ſuch perhaps it 
ſtill is) but in its immediate operation, a repeal of 
the Conſtitution. A government indeed we ſhould 
have had: there is not a flave-plantation in the 


World that has not a government! but a Conſti- 
tation, if it mean any thing, ſignifies certain known 


Laws, which limit the expectations of the people 
and the diſcretionzry powers of the legiſlature. 


Such is the Bill of Rights; the moſt eſſential arti- 
cle of which would have been annulled : this clauſe _ 


therefore could not have become a law, or have 
been entitled to moral obedience, It would have 


been only an Epict, which holding the piſtol of 


military Deſpotiſm at our hearts, would have cried, 
Stand and deliver up your Freedom!“ Burleigh, 
who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, faid truly, 
England can never be undone but by a Parliament: 
for Burleigh ſaid it before the contract of the Bill 
of Rights had been entered into by the people and 


their governors. But now we cannot be legally 


undone even by a Parliament: for (as Bolingbroke 


_ remarks) Parliament cannot annul the Conſtitution. 


The 
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The Conſtitution is the Law paramount, and pre 
vents the fupreme from becoming an arbitrary 
power. Whenever the Coxsriruriox ſhall be 


violated, then the Right of refiftance will com- 


rence ; a Right reſtricted only by prudence, that 
is, a knowledge of the means. Such fentiments 
amount to legal Treaſon,“ exclaims our miniſter. 


So ſaid King James the ſecond, and the Pope ſwore 


by his infallibility that King James ſpoke truth f 


But our anceftors thought otherwiſe. They thought 
that the peqple alone were the rightful vicegerents 
of God, and that to the people is delegated the 
divine attribute of © exalting the humble and de- 
| baſing the mighty.” So © the deſcendant of a long 


line of Kings” they fent a begging, and a foreigner 


brought from a petty ſpot in Germany they placed 


on the throne of Great Britatn and Ireland. May 
the principles, which gave it to him, preſerve it to 
his defcendants! Amen! Amen! 


This execrable clauſe has been withdrawn. The 
dark Nimrod has haſtily tkulked off ſcared: by the 
drowſy roar of the ſlow-awakening Lion: but the 


Coward's wvi/h: ſhall not be forgotten! Is it poſlible, 


that this man ſhould remain the confidential ſervant 
of a free nation? that a nation ſhould admit onc 
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27 
encroachment on Freedom from a wretch wha 
dared menance its total deſtruction? Is it poflible, 
that a Matron ſhould court the company and ſuffer 
the leſſer loves of the foul-hearted Libertine, whom 
ſhe had with difficulty repelled from the latt 
violence ? then were the check, which he has re- 


ceived, only the fie! fie! of a willing Prude, who 


rejected his haſte, but approves his paſſion. 


But there are dreadful encroachments yet un 
repelled. The poifon is difguiſed not killed. 


1. Any man, whom a magiſterial neighbour chuſes 


to inſult under pretext of ſuſpicion, is. liable to a 
domiciliary inqueſt. Our houſes are no longer our 
caſtles. 2. A juffice of peace & cannot indeed 
immediately didperſe an aſſembly of petitioners, 
but he can prevent them from deliberatiug: he 

can 


| % Je itno grievance (ſaid Sir J. Hinde Coon in the de- 


bate on the repeal; of the ſr ptennial act, A. D. 1734) that a 
lit le dirty juſtice of the peace, the meaneſt and vileſt tool 
a miniſter can make uſe. of, a tool who perhaps fubſiſts by 
his being in the commiſhon'; and who may. be turned out of 
that ſubſiſtence wheneventhe miniſter ple aſes? Is this, I 


ſay, no grievance that ſuch a tool ſhould have it in his 
power, by reading a proclamation, to put perhaps twenty or 
thirty of the beſt ſubjects in England to immediate death, 


wie hout any trial or form of law? See Debates of the Com- 
mons, Vol. viii. p. 17g. The intention. of the Riot A 
being to ſeize and bring to regular trial by. jury, (ſoe the act) 


nothing can be more abſurd (beides the cruelty of it) than 


ER Par = 


can ſtop every ſpeech and ſeize every ſpeaker, if he 
chuſe to ſuſpect it or him to be ſeditious: and if 
by the wanton and mooriſh exerciſe of this pri- 
vilege he can enſnare the aſſembly into marks of 
indignation, then the clauſe (withdrawn only in 
appearance) commences its bloody work. i 


Of unexampled meaſures the cauſes and effects 
might be deemed uncertain ; the prophecies of 
philoſophical preſcience too often acquire authority 
only from their accompliſhment. But theſe Bills 

| though 


the application of fire-arms; becauſe (as Burgh moſt ſaga. 


ciouſly remarks) fire-arms do not ſeize people but murder 


them! It is now three or four hundred years (ſaid a ſpeaker 
in the Houſe of Peers—ſee Debatesof the Peers, Vol. v. 172.) 
ſince fire- arms firſt came in uſe amongſt us; yet the law has 
never ſuffered them to be made uſe of by the common officers 
of juſtice. Pikes, halberts, battie-axes, and ſuch like, are 
the only weapons that can be made uſe of according to law, 
by ſuch officers, and the reaſon is extremely plain becauſe, 
with ſuch weapons they can ſeldom or ever hurt much leſs 
kill any but ſuch as are really oppoſing or aſſaulting them: 


whereas if you put fire-arms into their hands, they may as 


probably hurt or kill the innocent as the guilty. See Burgh's 
political Diſquiſitions, Vol. ih. page 230. the laſt of the three 
volumes was publiſhed in 1775. The whole work ſhould be 
in the poſſeſſion of every lover of freedom; its remarks on 
laws and government are as profound as they are pointed, 
and it is an invaluable treaſure to theſe, whoſe occupations 
allow them but little time for reading, on account of the 
multitude and pertinence of hiſtoric facts collected. He 
who carefully peruſes the Political Diſquiſitions will meet 
with little new information in later writers, | 


8 


though moſt ſtrange, are not new. Lord Grenville 


profeſſes to imitate the © precautions of our an- 
ceſtors; and the precedents, which he would 
purſue, are thoſe of Elizabeth and Charles the 
ſecond, To aſcertain therefore what effects they 
will produce, and to what purpoſes they <ul! be 
employed, we need only revolve the pages of 
hiſtory and diſcover what effects they did produce, 
and to what purpoſes they were employed. The 
meaſures of Elizabeth were imitated by the firſt 
James, and deemed ſafe precedents by the firſt 


Charles; who, © wiſelv f and ſpiritedly adopted 
ſuch proviſions and paſſed ſuch laws, as gave a 
ſecurity to the Monarchy, as the efential part and 
pillar of the Conſtitution. And it is in imitation 
of theſe illuſtrious examples, that he (Lord Gren- 


ville) as a ſervant of the Crown, called on their 


Lordſhips to purſue ſimilar meaſures of precaution 
and fafety !!” Such meaſures, good Lord Grenville, 
produced that civil commotion, wz/garly called, 


the great. REBELLIONI The meaſures and laws of 


the ſecond Charles followed up by the ſecond 
7 | James, 


I From Lord Grenville's ſpeech, Friday, Nov. 6th 1795, 
quoted on the authority of the Senator, or Clarendon's Par- 
liamentary Chronicle, page. 121 of the third number, of the 


preſent ſeſſion, 
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James, produced that other commotion, wn/garly* 


called, a Revolution. 


Such effects did theſe meaſures eventually 


produce: and as to what purpoſes they were 


applied, hiſtory informs that they were employed 
| + to 


* Thoughts on the Engliſh Government,“ a pamphlet 
attributed to Mr. Reeves, chief juſtice of Newſoundland, and 
captain commandant of the ſpy-gang. I take this opportunity 
td enter my proteſt againſt the proſecution. I am afraid, 
that the pleaſure generally felt when the attack againſt Mr. 
Reeves was commenced, aroſe from a ſomething like re- 


_ vengeful hatred towards the man. Moral truth, (by which 


I mean all that we in our conſciences believe to be true,) 
may be nevertheleſs criminal and libellous when directed 


againſt F characters; for the charge will reach the 


minds of many who cannot be competent judges of the truth 


or falſehood of facts to which themſelves were not witneſſes 


againſt a man whom they do not know. But no part of this 
reaſoning applies againſt political writings. Government 
concerns all generally and no one in particular: all are equally 
witneſſes; if the charge be truth, it ought to be received 
with gratitude ; if falſe, it is eaſily detected; and the effort 


deing made for common good, the intention ſhould be taken 


for the deed. 1 wiſh it to be underſtood as my opinion that 
the oppoſition have diſgraced themſelves by their alacrity to 


| Perfecute. They could have no proof that Mr. Reeves did 


not believe what he publiſhed; and if he believed it, and be- 
lieved it to be for the public good, and yet the oppoſition 
think him a fit object of puniſhment, I am afraid, that the 
difference between the ins and the outs is nat fo great as we 
with or imagine. Mr. Pitt who had been adviſed of the 
pamphlet, and (together with Mr. Wyndham] at firſt 
attempted to defend it, has now gone over to the fide of the 
accufers; for the accuſers were on the fide of deſpotiſm, and 


our miniſters were prompted by inſpiration of the evil ſpirit 


to adopt one text of ſeripture If ſatan caſt out ſatan, he is 
divided againſt himſclf, how then ſhall his kingdom ſtand 2 
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to deſtroy firſt the liberty of the Prefs, ſecondly. 


the freedom of ſpeech : in ſhort, to ſcare away the 


people from the exerciſe of all right of political 


interference. As ſufficient evidence of the firſt, 


we refer to the well-known. caſe of Page, who in 
the reign of Elizabeth had his right band bar- 
barouſly cut off for having written againft a 
marriage alliance of the Queen with the Duke of 
Anjou: and as proof of the ſecond, we ſhall quote 
a paſſage from hiſtorical eſſays on the Englith 
conftitution, deſcribing the conduct of the pen- 
ſioned parliament of Charles the Second, from 


_ whoſe reign the placemen of George the Third 
adduce moſt appoſite precedents: *As the peoplehad | 


in both caſes loſt the exerciſe of their annual 
power of election, with that they had loſt the 
remedy for all their grievances. And under this 
mode of things may be obſerved all the marks of 


tyranny that can be found under the deſpotic 


government of one man, The laws were no longer 


any protection to the innocent. Judgment and 


juttice were direRed by court-policy : ſeverity and 


cruelty took the place of mercy and moderation : 


flitting of noſes, cutting of ears, whipping, pil- 


torying, branding, fining, imprifouing, hanging, and 


beheading, 
Fa 
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beheading, were the conflant lot of thoſe 20ho had 
virtue enough to ſpeak, write or att in Jefiance of 
conflitutional Liberty, And ſo far was the Houſe of 
Commons from relieving the people under this dreadful 
diftreſs, that they contributed all in their power to 
prevent even their cries and prayers from either ap- 


proaching the throne or tliemſelues. They paſſed a 


Law, by which no man durfl aſt his neighbour to 


join him in a petition for relief to the King or either 
Houſe of Parliament. It was a melancholy conſi- 


 deration to ſee the people refuſed the benefit of prayers 


and tears for relief AGAINST THEIR OWN INFAMOUS 


Drruoriks. Hiſt, Eſs. Engl. Conſt. 120. 


But we will take a nearer view of the ſubject. 


Theſe Bills are levelled againſt all who excite 


hatred or contempt of the Conſtitution and Govern- 


ment : that is, all who endeavour to prove the 
Conſtitution and Government defective, corrupt, 


or fraudulent, (For it has been before obſerved, 
that all detection of weakneſs, impoſture, or abuſe, 


neceflarily tend to excite hatred or contempt.) 
Now the Conſtitution and Government are defect- 


ive and corrupt, or they are not. If the former, 


the Bills are iniquitous, ſince they would Iill off all 


who promulge truths neceſſary to the progreſſion 
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7 of human happineſs : of the latter, (that is, if the 
2 Conſtitution and Government are perfect) the Bills 
are ſtill iniquitous, for they deſtroy the ſole boun- 


dary which divides that Government from Deſpot- 
iſm, and change that Conſtitution, from whoſe 
preſent perfectneſs they derive their only poſſible 
juſtification. In order to prove theſe aſſertions, 


we muſt briefly examine the Britiſh Confiitution, 


or mode of Government. 


Governments have aſſumed many different 


forms ; but in their eſſence and properties, all 
| poſſible modes of Government are reducible to 


theſe three : Government by the people, Govern- 
ment over the people, and Government 7074 the 


people. 


The Government is by the people, when the 
atfairs of the whole are directed by all actually 
ö preſent; as among the American Tribes, and (per- 
7 haps*) in Athens and ſome other of the ancient 
Grecian States, or by all morally preſent, that is, 


where every man is repreſented, and the repreſen- 


| tatives act according to inſtructions. Such, I truit, 
| | C | | will 


* We ſay perhaps oncatcount of the large proportion of 


dlaves in che ancient ſta es, which ſeems... to deſtroy their 
| Clam to the titles of republic. | 
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will be the Government of France. France 
whoſe crimes and mi ſeries poſterity will impute to 


France to whom poſterity will impute mo 
virtues and their happineſs. 


Semen over the people is known th the 
name of Deſpotiſm, or arbitrary Government : 


which term does not neceſſarily imply that one $ 


man poſſeſſes excluſively the power and direction 
of the ſtate, for this is no where the caſe, The 
Grand Seignior has his Divan :} nor does even the 
King of Spain dare act in direct oppoſition to the 


' wiſhes of the Prieſts and Grandees ; who in every 
country influence the meaſures of the Government, 


and partake in itsrapine. Deſpotiſm is that Govern- 
ment, in which the people at large have no voice 
in the legiſlature, and poſſeſs no other ſafe or 
eſtabliſhed mode of political interference: in few 


words, where the W 88 are aways ated upon, 


hever ang. 5 
The 

3 Ia ales the Senn of Turkey is more free in 
its forms than the Britiſh. They have a Conſtitution, which 
determines the rights of the ſubſect and of the Emperor; 1 
mean, the Koran: and they have a grand national council, 


called, the UL ama, compoſed of ſome taken from the people, ; 
and of others, the Moulahs, the hereditary Counſellors of 


the ſtate. If the grand Seignior violate the Conſtitution, the 
ULAMA have the right of depofing him: and without a 


4 decree of the UL ama he cannot de depoſed. 
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The Aird mode is Government wit} the people. 


This ought to be a progrefſive Government aſcend- 
ing from the ſecond mode to the firſt : at leaſt, it 
is bad or good according to its diſtance Teo, or 
proximity to, the firſt mode. 


The Conſtitution and Government of Great 


Britain is evidently not the firſt mode, that is, a 
7 Government by the people. They who contend 
that it is the ſecond mode, will detail from what 


the people at large are excluded: they, who would 
every | ; 


prove it to be the third or mixed mode, muſt point. 


cout to what the people are admitted. And for the 
Vern- © honour of our country let theſe have the firſt hear- 
ing. We are aſtoniſhed (theſe would ſay) at the 
fe or N audacity as well as the blindneſs of men who dare 
entertain a doubt on this ſubject. The Engliſh 
7 Conſtitution is the frezeft under heaven: our 
Liberty ſaffers reſtrictions only to acquire ſteadineſs 
7 and fecurity. The people by their proxies in the 
Houſe of Commons, are a check on the nobility, 
and the nobility a check on the people: while the 
„King is a check on both. The beſt diſciplined 
people are ſubje@ to giddy moments, which will 
be moft effectually reſiſted by the wiſdom of men 
i educated from their infancy for the ſenatorial 
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office; whoſe privileges and even prejudices are 
an antidote againſt the epidemic diſorders of dif- 


content, and thirſt of innovation. And what is the 


King, but the majeſtic guardian of Freedom, gifted 
with privileges that will incline, and prerogatives 
that enable him to prevent the legiſlative from 
aſſuming the executive power: the union of which 
is one diſtinguiſhing feature of tyranny ? ſuch is 
the Conſtitution, concerning which it is aſked 
whether or no it be Deſpotiſm! ! ! 


Their opponents reply, it is very poſſible to 


ſketch out an admirable theory of Government, 


and then call it the Britiſh Conſtitution, A 
philoſopher, who ſhould attack the Popiſh, or 
Abyſſinian Creeds, would not be ſatisfied, if in an- 
| ſwer to him the defendant ſhould prove the excel- 
lence and perfectneſs of the Goſpels. We do not 
atk what a Britiſh Conſtitution might be, nor what 
the Britiſh Conſtitution has been, we enquire what 
it now is. We affirm, that a Government, under 
Which the people at large neither directly or indi- 
rectly exerciſe any ſovereignity, is a Deſpotiſm. 
You have alerted that the people act by their 
proxies in the Houſe of Commons: and Blackſtone 
(Vol. I. 171.) ſays, © In England where the people 
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do not debate in a collective body but by repre- 


ſentation, the exerciſe of this ſovereignity conſiſts 
in the choice of repreſentatives. If then it can be 


proved, that the people at large © have proxies,” 
or © debate by repreſentation,” or have © the choice 


of repreſentatives,” the queſtion will decide in your 


favour who aſſert the Britiſh Conſtitution to be the 


ſecond or mixed mode of Government. If theſe 
points cannot be proved, in favour- of us who 
ſuſpect it to be a Deſpotiſm. Now we are of 
opinion, not only that ſuch points cannot be made 
evident, but that the contrary may be demon- 


ſtrated. The people (you ſay) exerciſe a legitlative 


power by proxies, that is, by the ma, y in the 
Houſe of Commons. But in the Houſe oi © »mmons 
three hundred and fix are nominated or ( afed to 
be returned by one hundred and fixty Peers and 


Commoners with the Treaſury, and three hun- 


dred and fix are more than a majority: the majority 
therefore of the Houſe of Commons are the choice, 
and of courſe the proxies of the Treaſury, and the 


one hundred and ſixty two. : Of the reſt (that is, 


+ Conſult © the ſtate. of the repreſentation of England and 


Wates, delivered to the Society, the friends of the people, 


aſſociated torthe purpole of obtaining a parliamentary re- 


form. In this diipaſſiouate report, the names of the one 


hundred and ſixty two are given, and the boroughs ſpecified ; 


both theſe for which they nominate, and thoſe which they 
iniuence, fo as always to ſecure the return, 
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the minor number of the Houſe of Commons) 
ſome are elected by corporate bodies, others 
through the undue practices of returning officers, 
and twenty eight have ſeats in parliament by com- 


Pramiſes. And after that theſe are ſubſtracted, 


with regard to the yet remaining members, it 
would be an infalt to common ſenſe to affert, they 
are elected by the p ople at large. The voters are 
ſo contemptibly few, that for this reaſon only they 


are almoſt or altogether uſeleſs : and from non - reſt- 


dence, taking up of freedoms, complicated rights, 


Kc. &c. their charges for voting are fo enormous, 


that they become worſe than uſeleſs: fince in order © 
to be elected by them many men ruin themſelves, 
And for what? from public ſpirit ? Credat who 
likes I am fure © Judzus Apella” will not; the 
cunning Ifaac would tell you that thote, who buy 
dear, cannot Jive by ſelling cheap. If to all this you 
add the drankennefs, perjury, and murder that 
attend a general election, yon muſt draw an un- 
heightened picture which would make every honeſt 


man with that the leſſer number of the Houſe of 


Commons were elected as the majority (or actual 


legiſlative power) that is, by the one hundred and 


ſixty two Peers, Gentlemen, and Treafury. The 
right of election therefore, as it at preſent exiſts in 
England, 


„„ > 
* England, muſt be coniidered not as an exception 
„ co Deſpotiſm, but as making it more operoſe 


TS and expenſive from the increaſed neceſhty of 
s, corruption. The people at large exerciſe no ſove- 
* reiguty either perſonally, or by repreſentation. 
d, Such would be the reply of thoſe who might 
it 


cContend that the Government of England is Deſ- 
34 potiſin. The Conſtitutionaliſts, thoſe of them, I 

; mean, who condeſcend to argue, would be forced 
ey do allow the truth of this ſtatement : but they 


ſt- would attempt to do away the conſequences. If | 

ta, (they would fay) men the moſt likely by their | 
us, 7 qualifications to know and promote the public 0 
ler 5 intereſt, be aQually returned to Parliament, it | 
es. k ſignifies little who return then. We have a Houſe - : 
. of Commons compoſed of 548 members, in which 

ne 


number are to be found the moſt conſiderable 
* Landholders and Merchants of the kingdom; the 


Tom ! heads of the Army, the Navy, and the Law; the 
nat occupiers of great offices in the State; together 
* VwWiueith many private individuals eminent by their 
ft knowledge, eloquence, or activity. Now if the 

of ! Country be not ſafe in ſuch hands, in whoſe may 4 
ual tit confide its intereſts? if ſuch a number of ſuch 3 
ind | men be liable to the influence of corrupt motives, 4 
re what aſſembly of men will be ſecure from the ſame } 
in * \ danger? | 
nd, 4 


danger? the different intereſs are actually repre- 
ſented, and of courſe, the people virtually. Paley 
Mor: and Pol. Philoſophy, Vol. II. 220. 


Such is Mr. Paley's ſolution. The plauſibility 
of his reaſonings amuſes not ſatisfies the opponents. 
Struck (they ſay) with their ingenuity and accute- 
nets, we thence infer that firſt among the firſt, the 
author himſelf muſt have detected their fallacy. 
Charity with unwilling ear halt-liſtens to the report, 
that the reverend Moraliſt & cannot afford to keep a 
conſcience. In whoſe hands can the public welfare 
be ſafely entruſted, if not to the heads of the Army, 


the Navy, and the Law? men receiving much and 


expecting more, men, who muſt have cut and 
ſquared their notions and feelings to the grand 
ſcheme of getting forward in the world? to anſwer 
one queſtion by another, in whole hands could it 


be worſe intruſted? are not men who are the /cr- 
wants of Government out of the houſe, likely to 
prove its very convenient friends within the houſe ? 
and merchants | has the Archdeacon never heard of 
contracts, and how judiciouſly they may be diſ- 
tributed ! and © many individuals eminent by their 
abilities 
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abilities and eloquence!” that is, in plain langnage, 


needy young men of genius are occaſionally picked 


up by one party or the other, preſented with a title 
or a place, and then brought forwards as rheto- 
rical gladiators for the amuſement of the good 
people of England. A prize or two gained at 
pany ſometimes proves an excellent advertiſe- 


ent to a young man who wants the lucrative office 
of an accommodating legiſlator. With regard to the 


independent lan !holders, they are indeed indepen- 


dent of the people. Their honeſty 1s therefore an 
accident, and muſt not be admitted into calcula- 


tion. When it occurs, it may ameliorate our 


ſervice, but (unleſs the mode of repreſentation be 
improved) it cannot make us freemen; I mean, 
that although it may occaſionally procure good 


laws, it cannot ſecure to us the permanence of 
them. It is ſecurity which diſtiaguiſhes liberty 


from a virtuous Deſpotiſin : and this ſecurity never 
exiſts unleſs when the legiſlative power is in the 


hands of thoſe, whoſe worldly ſelf-intereſts mani- 


feſtly preponderate in favour of the incorrupt uſe 


of it. It has indeed been armed, that we are 


ſecure with the wealthy : ſince in impoveriſhing 
their Country they maſt injure themſelves moſt ot 
all, and that their wealth lifts them above the 
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be as well off as their father. Befides (though 
we would not diſpeople St. Stephens's by ſuch 
an f excluſion-Bill, as was paſſed in the days 
of Cromwell) yet while gaming is fo much the 
rage, no man can be ſafely called wealthy, or fup- 
poſed to be armed againſt temptation. Thus the 
actual poſſeſſors of power are few, and independent 
of the people : which 1s Defpotiſm. And the man- 


ners of the Great are depraved, the ſources of 


corruption incalculable, and conſequently the 
temptations to private and public wickednets - 
numerous and mighty : all which unite in preclu- 
ding the probability of its en a virtuou. 
Deſpotiſm. | 


Hitherto nothing has been addnced that truly 
diſtinguiſhes our Government from Deſpotiſm : it 
ſeems to be a Government over, not by, or with 


the people. But this concluſion we diſavow. The 


Liberty of the Preſs, (a power reſident in the 
people) gives us an influential ſovereignty. By 


books neceſſary information may be diſperſed; and 
by information the public will may be formed; and 


D 2 - by 


1 None were eligible to | parliament at this time, but 
perlons fearing God: none who denies the ſcripture to be \he 
word of Cod: no habitual ſwearer and curſer : no drunk- 
ard: no adulterer ; no gamblers: no fornicators : no &c. 
Ke, -Parl; Hiſt: XX. 386. | 
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reach of temptation. We might quote in anſwer | 
every page of the hiſtory of England for theſe laſt | 
handred years: but ſuppoſing the aſſertion not to | 
have been confuted by facts, we yet deny the pro- 
bability of it. For firſt, the taxes are not levied 
in equal proportions, ſo that without directly 
injuring himſelf a legiſlator may vote away the 
pittance of the poor: ſecondly, where the actual, 
efficient, independent legiflators are ſo few, and 
the revenues of Government fo immenſe, the ad- 
miniſtration can always put into a great man's 
pocket incalcutably more than they take from his 
eſtate: thirdly, his wealth fo far from lifting him 
above temptation expoſes him to it. A man of 
large fortune lives in a ſplendour and luxury, which 
long habit makes him conſider effential to happi- 
neſs. He has perhaps a number of children, all of 
whom fhare his affection equally. He wiſhes that 
all his children ſhould continue to live in the ſtile 
in which they have been brought up, but by the 
law of primogeniture the eldeſt only will poſſeſs 
the means of ſo doing. Hence, he ſeeks fortunes 
for the reſt in the enormous patronage of the crown. 
A man of moderate wealth is not expoſed to this 
temptation. His rank does not make induftry diſ- 
graceful, and by induſtry all his children may 
| be 
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be as well off as their father. Befides (though 
we would not diſpeople St. Stephens's by ſuch 
an f exclufion-Bill, as was paſſed' in the days 
of Cromwell) yet while gaming is fo much the 
rage, no man can be ſafely called wealthy, or ſup- 
poſed to be armed againſt temptation. Thus the 
actual poſſeſſors of power are few, and independent 
of the people: which is Defpotiſm. And the man- 


ners of the Great are depraved, the ſources of 
corruption incalculable, and conſequently the 


temptations to private and public wickednets 
numerous and mighty: all which unite in preclu- 
ding the probability of its proving a virtuors 


Deſpotiſm. 


— r 


Hitherto nothing has been adduced that truly 
diſtinguiſhes our Government from Deſpotiſm: it 
ſeems to be a Government over, not by, or with 
the people. But this concluſion we diſavow. The 
Liberty of the Preſs, (a power reſident in the 
people) gives us an influential ſovereignty. By 
books neceſſary information may be diſperſed; and 
by information the public will may be formed; and 

o by 

None were eligible to parliament at this time, but 

pertons fearing God: none who denies the-fcripture'to be the 


word of God: no habitual ſwearer and curſer : no drunk- 
ard: No adulterer :; no gamblers: no fornicators : no &C. 


&c. Parl: Hit: XX. 386. 
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by the right of petitioning that will may be ex- 
preſſed ; firſt, perhaps, in low and diſtant tones 
ſuch as beſeerh the children of peace; but if cor- 
ruption deafen power, gradually increaſing till 
they ſwell into a deep and awful thunder, the 
Voice or Gop, which his vicegerents muſt hear, 
and hearing dare not diſobey. This unreſtricted 
right of over-awing the Oligarchy of Parliament 
by conſtitutional expreſſion of the general will 
forms our liberty: it is the ſole benndary that 
divides us from Deſpotiſm. 
T8aeu1leroy d exerv), Tis Se TAE 
Ney do Tr Bovacuu eg perty $642, EY wi, 
Kai TauY' o Yew, AﬀpTo%s £09. O un Serwv 
Tia: Th T8TwWv E WOUTERGY MOAEL 3 


Evie. SupLIc. 440. 


By the almoſt winged communication of 
the Preſs, the whole nation becomes one grand 
Senate, fervent yet untumultuous. By the 
right of meeting together to petition (which, 
Milton ſays, is good old engliſh for requiring) the 
determinations of this Senate are embodied into 
legal form, and conveyed. to the execute branch 
of Governmeat, the Parliament. The preſent Bills 
aanihilate this right. The for of it indeed will 


remain; 
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remain; (the forms of the Roman republic wers 


preſerved under Tiberius and Nero) but the reality 
will have flown. No political information from 
the Preſs can previouſly enlighten the people ; and 
if they meet, the deliberation muſt be engroſſed 
by the hireling defenders of that ſcheme of cruelty 
and impoſture, which the miniſtry chuſe to call 


our Conſtitution, We can no longer conſult in 
common on common grievances. Our aſſemblies 


will reſemble a ſilent and ſullen mob of diſcon- 


tented ſlaves who have ſurrounded the palace of | 


ſome eaftern tyrant. By the operatioh of Lord 
Grenville's Bill, the Preſs is made uſeleſs. Every 


town is inſulated : the vaſt conductors are deſtroyed 


by the which the electric fluid of truth was con- 
veyed from man to man, and nation to nation. A 
French Gentleman in the reign of Lewis the four- 


teenth was comparing the French and Engliſh 


writers with all the boaſtfulneſs of national pre- 
poſſeſſion. Monſieur (replied an Engliſhman better 
verſed in the principles of freedom than the canons 
of criticiſm) there are but two ſubjects worthy the 
human intclleA—Politics and Religion, our ſlate 


here, and our ſtate hereafter : and on neither of 


theſe dare you write! This ſpirited reproof may 
now be retorted on us. By Mr. Pitt's Bill Britons 


are 
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are allowed to petition with Juſtices of Peace at 
their elbow | Juſtices of Peace inveſted with abſo- 
lute cenſorial power over the individuals, and the 
chance-right of military domination over the afſem- 
bly. Britiſh Libertyleaves her cell by permiſſion, and 
walks abroad to take the air between two Jailors ; 


fettered, and handcuffed, and with a gagg in her 
mouth !! | | 


There are four things, which being combined 


conſtitute Deſpotiſm. 1. The confuſion of the ex- 
ecutive and legiſlative branches. 2. The direct or 
indirect excluſion of all popular interference. 3. 


A large military force kept ſeparate from the 
people. 4. When the punithments of ſtate-offend- 


ers are determined and heavy, but what conſtitutes 
ſtate-offences left indefinite, that is, dependent on 
the will of the miniſter, or the interpretation of 
the Judge. Let the preſent Bills paſs, and theſe 
four things will be a// found in the Britith Govern- 


ment. 1. By the enormous patronage of the crown 


and the depravity of manners among the great, by 


the immenſity of the powers of corruption and the 
fewnels of the perſons to be corrupted, the execu- 


tive branch is actually the legiſlative. 2. The 


Liberty of the Preſs abolithed, and the right of 


free 
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free diſcuſſion in petitioning aſſemblics, the people 


of Britain will poſſeſs no greater controul over 
their governors than the inhabitants in Ruſſia. 
3. A vaſt military force is maintained throughout 
the kingdom for the purpoſe of intimidating the 
diſaffected; and that the ſoldiers may become in 
their notions and feelings a body diſtinct from citi- 


zens they are placed in barracks, inſtead of the 
conſtitutional mode of ſcattering them among their 
countrymen. (The tum of three hundred thouſand 


pounds has been expended in building theſebarracks 
in leſs than two years.) 4. The Treaſon and Se- 


dition Bills are ſo framed, that they include all 


men who recommend reform by the only poſſible 
mode of recommendation, the detection of a 
defectiveneſs in our Conſtitution, and of iniquity 
and abuſe in our Government. The ſelection of 


particular perſons for puniſhment depends entirely 


on the miniſter. The Bills are a vaſt aviary, and 


all the honeſt are incaged within it. 


In 1660 the people of Denmark made a voluntary 
ſurrender of their liberties to the crown: and it is 
ſaid, they have found it a wiſe and beneficial mea- 
ſure. I am not acquainted with the Daniſh Con- 
ſtitution prior to this, nor have I ſeen the ſorm of 

their 
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their petition ; Iwill draw ont what 1 ſuppoſe tt 
might have been ; and let me be pardoned, if the 
nations are too much anglicized, 


To our ſovereign Lord, the King, a Petition from 
the opprefled People of DENMARR. 
SIRE | 
WE have been dreaming that we were a free 
nation: and when the voice of truth has half- 


awakened us, we have ſcared her away with the 


angry impatience of flumber, and again reſigned 
ourſelves to the picaſing deluſion. But, fire | we 


are now awake | we perceive that we are not free, 


and we are conſcious likewiſe, that from our igno- 
rance or depravity we are incapable of true freedom. 
The ſole objects of the preſent petition are, that 
you would make our chains leſs heavy, and prevent 
our manners from becoming more depraved : and 


in order to this, that you would be graciouſly 


pleated to aſſume to yourſelf the forms of that ab- 
ſolute power, the realities of which you have long 


poſſeſſed, Even in that houſe, which in our old 


laws is ſuppoſed to be the organ of the people ; a 
large majority of the members hold their ſeats by 
their own right, or by the nomination of private 
patrons. The remainder are elected indeed; but 

the 


the electors are ſo few, that they muſt be con 
ſidered a burdenſome privileged order, and in no 
wiſe the people. Their votes are notoriouſly 


bought; and ſo ignorant and corrupt are they, that 


the right of election is not merely uſeleſs; it is 
fatal to our proſperity and morals. It is a right 
given to them to tell their conſciences: a right to 
bring down the curſe of Heaven upon the nation 
by the frequency and daringneſs of their perjuries: 
a right by the contagion of their gluttony, drunk- 
enneſs, and party-feuds to render us leſs and leſs 
ſuſceptible of that liberty, with the forms of 
| which it would mock us. And with regard to the 
legiſlature, we are conſcious, fire | that the plans, 
which your royal wiſdom and the wiſdom of your 
honourable counſellors prepare in your cabinet, are 
always adopted by the houſe of nobles, and by 
that body, miſnamed, the houſe of the people. 


By diſmiſſing them from a participation of the 


ſovereignty, we ſhould therefore loſe nothing: and 
we ſhould gain much. For to them we do owe in 
great meaſure the weight and multitude of our 
taxes, the frequency of wars, and the decay 
of yirtue and piety among us. For although they 
conſtantly adopt all your royal plans, yet they ex- 
peR to be rewarded for their promptneſs: in order 


to; 
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to which an infinity of penſions and places is 
neceſſary, to the great impoveriſhment of the 
honeſt and the laborious part of your Majeſty's 
ſubjects. And we ſuſpeR, fire | that your ſer- 


vants, to whom is intruſted the management of - 


this market, feel leſs averſion from the horrors of 


Par from the knowledge, that a war may afford a 


ſpecious, pretext for multiplying ſuch penſions, and 
doth receſſarily increaſe their patronage to an 
extent which may be truly ſtyled enormous. 


We obſerve, fire! a ſecond ſource of war in 
that noify and inceſſant abuſe of your majeſty's 
meaſures ; which it has become a faſhion of ſtate 
for a few men to pour forth in the legiſſature, and 
by which they make known their defires to be ad- 
mitted to a ſhare of your royal bounties. This 


abuſe, ſpringing altogether from their angry 


diſappointment, or their eager hopes, or their 


impatient neceſſities, is mixed up with the nobleſt 


ſentiments horrowed from the works of the en- 
lightened and unluxurious ancients, and falſely and 
| dangerouſly applied ta theſe times and this nation. 
For we are convinced, fire | that our vaſt commerce 
has made general among us that dependence and ſelf- 
iſhneſs and unmanly love of ſplendour and pleaſure, 


which neceſſarily preclude all public ſpirit. Free- | 


dom 
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dom is the Richr and natura Eau ENCEH of 
ViRrunz; but for the vicious to claim it is SEDIT1 ON. 
Self-love however prevents men from perceiving 


or remembering this truth: and the harangues of 


an ambitious faction daily diſperſed through your 


majeſty's realms by means of printed reports ſpread 


far and wide principles of innovation and diſcon- 
tent, which ſometimes atiume ſo threatening an 
aſpect, that the evils of a foreign wat are elde 
to in order to prevent their diffuſion. And from 
the ſũme ſource it ariſes, that Government which 


_ ought to employ itſelf for the benefit of the people, 
is engroſſed by the anxieties of felf-preſervation , 


and that legiſlative power, which might have been 


ſucceſsfully exerted to the cure and prevention of 


national immorality, is waſted in degrading 
hoſtilities againſt libels and treaſon. Hence 
ariſes an appearance of a diverſity of intereſt in 
the crown and the nation; and hence too it becomes 
poſſible, that even in your majeſty's boſom the 
feelings of paternal anger may occaſionally diſplace 
the emotions of parental love. We therefore your 


| people of Denmark, are willing, O beloved King ! 
to concenter in you all the forms and powers 


of national ſovereignty, We acknowledge with 


heart-felt joy, that piety, temperance, and humani- 


ty are the diſtinguiſhing marks of your majeſty's 


character; and we believe, that by this ſolemn 


and public manifeſtation of our love and filial con- 
fidence, we ſhall incline you yet more tb with above 
all things the virtue and comfort of us, your al- 

ſembled 
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ſembled children; and by removing the obſtacles 


(arifing from the preſent neceſſity of corruption 


and terror in order to carry on the buſineſs of 
Government) we ſhall enable you to realize ſach 
wiſhes. Henceforward we expect, that the trea- 
ſures which are yearly ſcrambled for by the ſons 
of clamour, will cither remain with the people and 


increaſe their domeſtic comforts, ore drawn out 


for the reward of genius and virtue, and the 
promotion of arts, ſciences, and true religion 
Countleſs millions will no longer be expended to 
ſhed blood and bring famine and peſtilence. The 


barracks ſo thickly ſcattered over your majeſty's 


realms, we have ſoll confidence that you will 
convert into national ſchools: the inſtruments of 
flaughter, will be beat into ploughſhares and 


praning-hooks : and the immenſe magazines, in 


which they were piled up, will burſt with grain 
reapt by rejoicing - induſtry from the drained 
ſ{wamp, and the cultivated waſte-lands! And your 
petitioners ſhall eyer pray &c. 


ERRATA.— Page 14, For impunity read immunity ; 
and for intends read tends, in the ſame page 
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